CLAUDETTE  COLBERT  is  doing  a grand  job  in  the  Volunteer  Army  Canteen  Service  (vACS  to  the  boys) 
☆ You  should  see  her  starring  in  the  new  Paramount  Picture  "PALM  BEACH  STORY"  ☆ 


Keep  EM  Satisfied 


Milder. . Cooler. . Better -Tasting  Cigarettes 

. . . that’s  what  smokers  ask  for  . . and  that’s 
Chesterfield.  Milder  when  you  smoke  a lot . . 
Cooler  when  the  going’s  hot . . and  Better-Tasting 
all  the  time!  Buy  CHESTERFIELDS  by  the  carton 
and  treat  the  boys  and  yourself  to  more  smoking 
pleasure  than  you’ve  ever  known  ... 
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Copyright  1942.  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


STARTING  LINE 


Stand  at  attention! 

I am,  sir.  It’s  the  uniform  that’s  at  ease,  sir. — Jester 

y • • • 

Prof. — Brown. 

Voice — Here. 

Prof. — I don’t  see  Brown.  Who  answered  for  hitn? 
Voice — I did.  I thought  you  called  my  name. 
Prof. — What  is  your  name? 

Voice — Stevenoplotski. 

y • • • 

Pegrarnite:  Whenever  I get  down  in  the  dumps,  I 
buy  a new  hat. 

Bassettite:  Oh — I was  wondering  where  you  got 
them. 


Advertisement:  “P]skimo  Spitz  pups  lor  ten 

dollars.” 

Here’s  our  ten.  You  gotta  show  us. 

y • • • 

Telephone  Operator:  “Is  this  1749?” 

Maid  (very  black):  “Yassum.” 

T.  O.:  “Is  this  Mrs.  Blotz’s  residence?” 

V.  B.  M.:  “Yassum.” 

T.  0.:  “Pong  distance  from  Washington.” 

V.  B.  M.:  “Heh!  Heh!  Yassum,  sho’  is.’’ 

Y • • • 

Phi  Delt:  You  should  pull  the  shades  down  in  your 
date  room — Saw  you  kissing  your  gal  last  night. 

Sigma  Chi:  Ha,  Ha,  Ha — The  joke’s  on  you.  1 
wasn’t  home  last  night. 
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SECOND  IN  A SERIES  OF  SKETOHES  OF  CAMPUS  SCENES 


LOOK  AGAIN,  DOG 


By  Vite  Paqanelli 


''Singmumgieo. 

Water  Str  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Artists  - Engrauers 

Color  Plates  - Halftones 

and  Zinc  Etchings 


Carr  Bros.  & Boswell,  Inc. 

3 Dependable  Stores 

HYATTSVILLE  • RIVERDALE  • MT.  RAINIER 
MEATS  • GROCERIES  * HARDWARE 

House  Furnishings,  Seeds,  Auto  Supplies, 
Paints  and  Glass 
Prompt  and  Courteous  Service 
Hyattsville  Store 

HYattsville  0201  — WArfield  2850 

Riverdale  Store  Mt.  Rainier  Store 

HYattsville  0381  HYottsville  0585 

Buy  War  Bonds  First 
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DRESSES  - HOSIERY  - MILLINERY 
LINGERIE  - SPORTSWEAR 
ALTERATIONS 


11  ow  Doc,  look  again,  there’s  gotta  l>e  something 
wrong.  Look  Doe;  suit,  $100,  shoes,  $25,  shirt,  $10, 
and  I even  got  silk  underwear.  I couldn’t  wear  no 
uniform.  Doc,  it  would  affect  me  had  psychological- 
like,  huh?  Hell,  ain’t  there  something  wrong? 

“I  honestly  can’t  see  so  good  anyways.  Only  yes- 
teiday  I passed  a red  light,  here’s  the  ticket  the  cop 
give  me. 

“If  I would’a  oidy  listened  to  my  hrother-in-lore 
and  registered  in  the  tenth  ward  district.  Hell,  they’s 
a guy  on  the  hoard  there  that’s  a friend  of  mine,  per- 
sonal; call  him  “3-A  Henry”  he  don’t  give  a damn, 
just  puts  everyone  in  3-A. 

“lor  example,  a guy  like  me  supporting  my  sister 
solitary-like;  if  the  other  guys  on  the  board  wanted 
to  “railroad”  me,  he’d  just  say,  ‘What,  put  his  poor 
sister  out  on  the  street?  Come  on  fellas,  let’s  put  him 
in  3-A!’  And  there  I’d  he.  Doc,  no  kiddin. 

“What’s  the  telescope  for.  Doc?  No,  just  thought 
I’d  axk,  that’s  all,  no  offense  Doc. 

“Hey  Doc,  if  I do  have  to  go  do  you  think  I could 
slip  some  dopey  sergeant  five  or  ten  fish  a week  and 
he’d  leave  me  make  up  a book  now  and  then?  Hell, 
I got  plenty  dough.  Only  last  week  at  Saratoga — sorry 
Doc,  I didn’t  know  I moved.  I guess  I get  too  excitet 
when  I think  of  them  hooves  in  perfec  rhythm — win- 
nin’  of  course.  Sport  of  kings  they  calls  it,  must  be  I 
got  noble  blood.  Take  a look  Doc,  can  ya  tell  what 
kind  of  blood  I got? 

“Hey  Doc,  ain’t  that  a little  steep,  especially  since 
vou  couldn’t  find  nothing  wrong?” 


College  Avenue 


College  Park,  Md. 


COVER  PHOTOS  BY  PAUL  NEWGARDEN 
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Tweefle  Terp  clanked  uncomfort- 
ably around  in  his  shell.  He  opened 
the  window  of  his  little  office,  took 
the  cover  off  the  typewriter,  and 
tried  to  turn  off  the  steaming  radia- 
tor. There  was  a cover  of  dust  over 
everything.  He  sat  down  in  the 
swivel  chair  and  stared  at  the  mess 
of  old  magazines,  left  over  articles 
from  DBK  copy  night,  and  forgot- 
ten advertisements. 

“What,”  he  asked  himself,  “is 
left  for  an  Old  Line  editor  who  has 
been  fluffed  by  his  only  girl?”  He 
just  didn’t  seem  to  have  the  spirit 
to  get  his  little  old  magazine  or- 
ganized. The  summer  semester  had 
brought  great  changes  to  the  cam- 
pus-on-the-hill. 

EjuvENATED,”  is  a word  that 
would  describe  it,”  Tweefle  remark- 
ed to  the  wastepaper  basket.  “And 
rejuvenated  is  what  I’m  not.”  he 
decided. 

He  was  particularly  hitter  about 
things  in  general  because  Myrtle 
Turtle  had  fallen  for  one  of  the  new 
species  of  college  kid  turtles.  This 


particular  turtle  went  by  the  name 
of  Sparkle  the  Sharpie. 

“He’s  what  I’m  not,”  muttered 
Tweefle  sadlv,  and  sat  down  at  his 
battered  typewriter.  He  began  to 
pick  out  a few  words  with  one  scaley 
finger,  drearily  staring  at  the  wall 
in  front  of  him. 

‘‘I 

Introducing  Sfarkie  the 
Sharpie,”  he  wrote,  “a  new  kind  of 
turtle.”  He  gets  his  name  from  the 
original  Old  Liners,  the  fighting 
men  of  colonial  times  who  gallantly 
held  their  line  under  the  fire  of 
battle.  Sparkle  stands  for  the  old 
traditions,  but  adds  to  them  the  zest 
of  modern  advancement.  His  shell 
is  streamlined  for  action,  hardened 
for  durability,  and  polished  for 
courage. 

“And  as  if  I,  Tweefle  the  great, 
funniest,  cleverest,  smartest  turtle 
that  ever  published  a publication 
gave  a hoot  or  a damn!”  he  scream- 
ed, and  tore  the  paper  from  the 
roller. 

Then  he  sat  down  quietly.  “I’d 
better,”  said  Tweefle  philosophical- 
ly, “collect  my  own  particular  wits 
about  me.”  After  all.  Myrtle’s 
change  of  heart  was  very  logical. 
Tweefle  had  spent  practically  the 
whole  summer  either  imbibing  the 


dark  beerv  atmosphere  of  Burko’s. 
or  basking  his  turtle  shell  in  the 
bright  beach  sunshine.  Myrtle  had 
gone  to  summer  school,  and  had  be- 
gun to  interest  herself  in  construc- 
tive activity.  The  biggest  activity 
the  present  day  oflered  was  the  wai' 
eflort.  Soon  Myrtle  was  hemming 
dozens  of  diapers  for  the  Red  Cross, 
giving  pints  of  her  blood  ( and  good- 
ness knows  turtles  don’t  have 
much),  and  welding  and  riveting 
like  mad. 

V 

tJo  YOU  CAN  EASILY  SEE  THAT 
Tw^eefle  was  just  left  out  alto- 
gether. Now  that  he  was  back  in 
school,  he  tried  to  get  reestablished, 
but  it  was  awfully  hard.  Every  time 
he’d  go  out  with  another  cake  and 
try  to  be  a smooth  date-on-the-hill. 
something  would  go  wrong. 

For  example  there  was  that  night 
in  late  October  when  he  made  a date 
and  went  to  call  for  the  girl  at  her 
sororitv  house.  Just  as  they  came 
out  of  the  door  and  down  the  path, 
they  were  attacked  by  a hoard  of 
multi-colored  little  monsters.  On 
closer  examination,  the  monsters 
turned  out  to  be  Kids-from-the- 
Park  dressed  in  bedraggled  Hallow- 
een costumes.  One  little  boy  was  a 
Continued  on  page  25 


Her  feet 
conhlfit 
two-step, 
that  zoot 


hurt  and  he 
even  do  the 
Then  she  saw 
suit  . . . 


“Is  he  really  rorning  this  way?  Hease,  honey,  don't  trip.” 


w 

II  ELL,  WE  VE  BEEN  HERE  FIF- 
TEEN MINUTES  and  he  hasn’t  said 
a word — not  a word.  He  hasn’t  even 
said  that  my  dress  is  pretty,  or  that 
my  flower  looks  lovely  in  my  hair. 
He  hasn’t  even  said  it  looks  sort  of 
lovely — and  after  I liought  the 
damn  thing  myself. 

I’d  try  again,  I’d  ask  him  if  he 
doesn’t  think  the  hand  is  just  too 
solid,  but  I’d  have  to  look  at  him. 
Lord!  Whatta  face! 

My  feet  are  killing  me.  Killing  me — what  a won- 
derful, beautiful  thought.  I wonder  what  he’d  do  if 
I died  right  here  on  the  dance  floor — just  let  out  one 
ghastly  groan  and  dropped  dead  at  his  feet.  It’s  a 
cinch  he  wouldn’t  say  anything.  He  might  change  his 
expression  though. 

I should  have  known  better.  I should  have  stayed 
home  and  washed  my  dirty  clothes.  I could  be  having 
a better  time  dancing  with  my  roommate — much  as  I 
hate  her — or  I could  be  curled  up  in  bed  reading  a 
good  hook.  There  are  a million  things  I could  be 
doing.  But  I’m  not.  I’m  right  here  in  the  Gym 
Armory  dancing  and  prancing  with  Mr.  Loquacious. 
I wonder  if  anybody  realizes  what  a stinking  time 
I’m  having. 

“Ouch!”  Oh  Lord,  now  I’ve  done  it  . . . But  wait 
a minute,  he’s  going  to  speak!  Yes,  his  mouth  is  mov- 
ing . . . He  spoke.  He  said  excuse  me.  My  left  foot 
is  splattered  into  a million  pieces.  I can’t  move  it, 
I can’t  even  feel  it,  and  he  said  excuse  me. 
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D II 


By  pouy  HflRDy 


If  only  some  one  would  cut  in — anything!  If  I 
could  only  think  of  some  way  to  get  out  of  the  clutches 
of  this  monster.  If  only  that  gorgeous  number  over 
there  would  look  my  way  just  once.  He  won't  though. 
I’ve  stared  at  him  'til  my  eyes  are  on  fire,  and  he 
hasn’t  even  turned  around  ...  He  must  he  handsome. 
That  plaid  coat!  Those  draped  pants!  Ah  me  ...  Is 
he  turning  around?  No  . . . He  almost  did  though. 
She  must  be  talking  his  ear  off.  I wonder  what  she 
looks  like.  She’s  probably  all  soft  and  ruffly.  I hate 
her.  She  must  be  awfully  short — but  then  he’s  awfully 
tall;  probably  six  foot  three;  probably  the  school’s 
star  athlete;  probably  the  catch  of  the  year.  If  he’d 
only  turn  around. 

What’s  that  peculiar  noise?  It  sounds  like  some- 
body else  is  dying.  . . No,  its  old  Blabber-mouth!  He’s 
humming  in  my  ear.  How  sweet.  Maybe  he’ll  stop 
if  I say  something. 

“I  love  to  dance,  don’t  you?”  That  stopped  him  . . . 
Oh!  He  loves  to  dance.  He  said  yes,  I certainly  do 
love  to  dance.”  Well!  We’re  getting  along  famously! 
We  both  love  to  dance.  We  adore  it!  We  have  some- 
thing in  common.  We’re  falling  in  love — we  probably 
radiate. 

I can’t  stop  now,  not  when  it’s  come  to  this.  I’ll  try 
again.  I’ll  be  cagey  and  find  something  he  doesn’t 
like.  Then  we  can  argue — love’s  first  quarrel. 

“Isn’t  the  orchestra  good?”  . . . No,  it  didn’t  work. 
He  likes  the  orchestra.  He  thinks  it’s  good.  It  plays 
awfully  well,  he  thinks. 

Oh  my  feet!  My  poor  feet  in  their  nice  new  shoes. 
And  this  sharp  dress!  I look  divine  really.  I spent 
hours  getting  ready,  and  now  my  Saturday  night  is 
ruined.  That  is,  it  will  be  if  I can’t  get  my  Apollo 
over  there  to  look  around.  At  least  he’s  still  there. 
He  hasn’t  taken  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  out  into 
the  soft  moonlight.  He  hasn’t  even  gone  up  on  the 
balcony  to  dance  where  it’s  darker.  He  hasn’t  moved 
from  that  spot.  Maybe  he’s  asleep. 

Not  that  we’ve  moved  from  this  one.  It  would  he 


nice  if  we  tried  another  step — nothing  tricky,  of 
course.  I’m  just  getting  a little  seasick  from  this 
swaying. 

M AYBE  I’ll  try  to  look  at  him  again.  My  foot  is 
going  to  be  all  right.  The  numbness  is  gone,  and  it 
hurts  like  hell.  Anyway,  his  face  might  fascinate  me 
if  it  didn’t  make  me  so  bilious.  His  ears  are  sort  of 
nice.  I wonder  if  they  flap.  I could  try  to  flap  one. 
but  I don’t  want  to  startle  him.  Any  sudden  move 
might  mean  my  other  foot. 

Let’s  see,  what  else  can  we  talk  about?  \\asn  t there 
a football  game  today?  I’ll  take  a chance. 

“Did  you  see  the  game?’'  . . . Oh!  He  saw  the 
game!  I’m  out  with  a regular  activities  man.  Maybe 
that’s  why  he’s  so  dull.  He’s  probably  all  worn  and 
torn  from  cheering  for  the  big  team.  \^'holesome. 
that’s  what  he  is. 

It  took  me  a long  time  to  think  up  this  subject;  I’d 
better  not  let  it  drop.  I’ll  ask  him  if  he  likes  foot- 
ball . . . Just  as  I thought,  he  certainly  does  like  foot- 
ball. “Gosh  yes,  I certainly  do,”  he  said.  He  must  be 
weak  as  a kitten  after  that  speech.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  sit  down  and  rest  ...  I could  start  our  argument 
right  now.  I could  tell  him  I hate  football.  I won  t 
though;  it  might  spoil  things  for  us. 

I wonder  if  he  knows  what  a stinking  time  I'm  hav- 
ing. 1 wonder  if  he’d  care — as  if  I’d  care  if  he  cared. 
I’m  so  miserable,  and  nobody  cares. 

Where’s  Superman?  Ah,  there  he  is.  He  s waking 
up!  Someone’s  cutting  in  on  him.  Is  he  really  coming 
this  way?  Don’t  trip,  honey,  please  don’t. 

“Hello.  Yes,  I'm  a freshman  . . . ^es  . . . When?  . . . 
What?  You’ve  been  stuck  all  evening  with  a blind 
date?  Don’t  be  silly.  Don’t  be  silly!  I think  I’m  going 
to  be  hysterical." 

Did  1 really  hear  right?  Did  he  just  ask  me  if  I 
could  stand  some  fresh  air?  Brother  I love  you. 

“Look.  I’ll  get  my  coat  and  meet  you  on  the  steps 
in  five  minutes.” 


GHIDIRDIVS 


By  Joe  Crockett 

THE  MARYLAND  FOOTBALL  TEAM  OF  1892 


T 

I HE  Greeks  called  it  Harpas- 
TON,  the  Romans  called  it  Follis, 
and  the  boys  at  Rutgers  called  it 
football.  On  November  13,  1869, 
at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  Rutgers 
beat  Princeton  in  the  first  inter- 
collegiate football  game.  Of  course 
the  game  was  strictly  what  the  name 
implied,  football,  for  the  ball  was 
to  be  kicked;  throwing  or  canying 
it  was  barred.  The  rules  provided 
twenty-five  men  per  side,  goal  posts 
that  were  twenty-five  feet  apart,  and 
a playing  field  much  larger  than  the 
conventional  hundred  yard  grid- 
iron. Nevertheless,  this  was  the 
birth  of  the  greatest  collegiate 
sport. 

Colleges  all  over  the  East  began 
playing  this  popular  game.  The 
students  enjoyed  the  sport  but  many 
of  the  long-bearded  deans  behind  the 
ivy  clad  walls  were  none  too  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  rough  and 
tumble  exercise.  In  1873,  when 
president  White  of  Cornell  heard 
about  a proposed  combat  with 


Michigan  he  made  the  radical,  yet 
humorous  statement;  “I  will  not 
[lermit  thirty  men  to  travel  four 
hundred  miles  to  agitate  a bag  of 
wind.”  Perhaps  this  was  the  senti- 
ment at  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  for  it  was  twenty-three 
years  after  the  Rutgers-Princeton 
tilt  before  football  fever  infected 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  spread 
to  the  College  Park  School. 

Previous  to  1892  there  had  been 
no  organized  system  of  athletics  at 
M.  A.  C.  Not  only  were  there  no 
representative  teams  developed,  but 
also  there  was  hardly  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  those  connected  with 
the  college  to  foster  anything  per- 
taining to  physical  education  or  in- 
tercollegiate competition.  There 
was  however,  a young  fellow  named 
Sothoron  Key  who  saw  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  game  of  football. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Key  and 
a few  other  interested  students 
enough  men  and  moleskins  were 
gathered  to  form  a recognized  team 


in  the  fall  of  ’92.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  fifteen  men  who 
formed  this  first  team,  five  are  liv- 
ing today.  They  are  Dr.  Skinner, 
who  is  associate  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Soil 
Technology  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  who 
was  a member  of  the  University  of 
Maryland’s  Board  of  Regents  from 
1916  to  1940;  Rollins,  who  is  an 
official  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  Washington,  D.  C. ; Key,  who  is 
a physician  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Fuller,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Railway  Mail  Office  in  Cum- 
berland, Md.;  and  Mitchell,  who  is 
a packer  in  Perryman,  Md.  This 
highly  amateur  ’92  aggregation 
played  its  first  games  against  St. 
John’s  College  and  Johns  Hopkins. 
Both  games  were  lost  but  experience 
and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
game  was  won.  In  ’93,  the  team, 
still  under  the  guidance  of  Sothoron 
Key,  won  the  championship  of  the 
State. 


GOLDEN  HARVEST 


50  YEARS  OF  FOOTBALL  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 


In  the  two  years  to  follow, 
football  was  continued  with  a mod- 
erate degree  of  success.  It  was  in 
these  early  years  that  a great  rivalry 
and  collegiate  competition  devel- 
oped among  M.A.C.,  St.  John’s,  and 
Hopkins.  This  three-way  state  com- 
petition see-sawed  the  wins  and 
losses  at  a fairly  even  balance  up 
until  the  fall  of  1896.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  football  team  was  dis- 
banded, brought  about  by  the  ac- 
tions of  “some  rather  hot-headed 
and  unreasonable  men  who  were 
members  of  the  team.”  The  follow- 
ing year  every  semblance  of  de- 
pression and  lack  of  interest  dis- 
appeared when  a new  football  squad 
was  organized  and  controlled  by 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Gill.  The  schedule 
and  scores  can  best  illustrate  the 
success  of  that  great  season: 
Gallaudet  College  0 M.A.C.  20 
Central  High  School  6 M.A.C.  10 
Bethel  Military 

Academy  10  M.A.C.  20 

Alexandria  High 

School  0 M.A.C.  10 

Western  Maryland 

College  6 M.A.C.  16 

The  last  game  on  that  schedule  was 
a tie  game  with  the  University  of 
Maryland,  the  present-day  medical 
school,  at  Baltimore.  An  interest- 


ing portion  of  the  write-up  of  the 
game  said  that  “the  hard  fought 
game  should  have  been  ours  by  a 
score  of  6 to  0,  but  our  opponents 
took  advantage  of  the  approaching 
darkness  when  we  were  within  two 
yards  of  their  line  (goal),  and 
allowed  three  extra  men  to  take 
places  in  the  line.  This  prevented 
our  scoring,  and  we  were  unable  to 
make  a second  attempt,  as  the  um- 
pire called  the  game.” 

The  years  1898  through  1903 
were  very  disastrous  ones  for  the 
football  situation  at  M.  A.  C.  for 
not  a single  game  was  won.  In  1905 
the  school  stepped  out  of  the  state 
to  secure  her  first  “outside”  coach, 
Fred  K.  Neilson  of  Nebraska.  Tlie 
team  that  year  rapidly  improved 
and  won  all  of  the  scheduled  games. 
It  was  during  this  championship 
year  that  a young  man  named  H.  C. 
Byrd  played  end.  The  following 
year  Curley  Byrd  was  (piarterback 
and  in  1907  was  captain  of  another 
great  team. 

T 

iHE  TURNING  POINT  OF  ATHLETICS 

at  M.  A.  C.  occurred  in  1912  when 
H.  C.  Byrd  was  secured  to  act  as 
coach.  With  Curley  at  the  helm  tlie 
teams  had  banner  years  np  through 


1916.  In  the  fall  of  ’17,  M.  A.  C. 
became  Maryland  State  College  and 
the  new  school  was  apparently  witli- 
OLit  a football  team.  The  previous 
spring,  war  had  lieen  declared  and 
many  of  the  college  men  were  play- 
ing a winning  game  against  the  Ger- 
mans or  were  warming  up  for  the 
game  in  U.  S.  training  camps.  Dur- 
ing the  War  football  took  the  low 
road  and  occupied  a liack  seat.  The 
men  in  school  were  busy  witli  the 
Student  Army  Training  Corps,  the 
Hu  took  its  toll,  and  tlie  football 
schedules  were  hopelessly  mixed  up 
with  canceled  and  postponed  games. 

Tlie  fall  of  1920  opened  a new 
era  for  football.  Having  changed  its 
name  to  the  University  of  Marvland, 
the  school  wanted  to  make  itself 
worthy  of  a university  rating,  and  it 
did.  Untz  Brewer’s  invincible  toe 
and  LeRoy  Mackert’s  uncrushable 
brawn  were  the  mainstavs  of  the 
team  that  year.  Throughout  the 
roaring  twenties  College  Park  saw 
and  will  rememher  good  teams  and 
poor  teams  that  proudly  bore  the 
names  of  such  outstanding  athletes 
as  Andy  Nisbet,  Piggy  Moore,  Jack 
Faber,  and  Maryland’s  one  and  onlv 
All-American.  Bill  Supplee. 

Continued  on  page  27 
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CONTINUING  A SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  MARYLAND  MOGULS  IN  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 


Lieutenant  Robert  Porter  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps  was  ordered  to  fly 
a distance  of  2,000  miles  to  obtain 
a needed  piece  of  pipe,  value  about 
30c.  He  carried  out  his  orders  to 
the  letter.  After  the  long  flight  back, 
he  reported  with  the  pipe.  It  didn't 
fit.  That’s  an  example  of  his  daily 
experiences  as  an  army  pilot.  “It’s 
an  entirely  different  world  than  I 
knew  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land,” smiles  Bob. 

Evervthing  had  been  going  along 
fine  for  him  by  the  beginning  of  his 
senior  year  here  at  the  University. 
He  had  gotten  his  reputation  as  an 
endman  to  end  all  endmen  by  his 
hilarious  blackface  performances  in 
the  annual  minstrel  show.  Plant 
pathology,  his  major  subject,  was 
getting  pretty  well  under  control. 
He  had  survived  the  ordeal  of  man- 
aging Homecoming  in  1941.  There 
had  been  plenty  of  time  to  visit  the 
Grill,  go  to  Rossboroiighs  and  to 
wolf  expansively.  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  senior  men’s  honorary,  and 
Kappa  Alpha  claimed  him  as  a 
brother.  His  future  seemed  pretty 
well  figured  out,  and  Bo!)  was  one 
happy  boy. 

HEN THE  DRAFT  REARED  ITS 

UGLY  head.  It  was  enlistment  or  else 
for  young  “Potah”,  and  so  he  signed 
the  papers  on  Novembei'  7,  1941. 
Finding  he  had  the  necessary  re- 
((uirements,  he  enlisted  as  an  Air 
Cadet. 

Lieutenant  Porter  seemed  to  be 


getting  lessons  in  Geography  as  well 
as  pilot  training,  for  his  course  in 


Porter  ]>ractising  for  his  favorite 
sport  at  Maryland. 

instruction  took  him  all  over  the 
south.  He  traveled  from  Maxwell 
Field,  Alabama,  to  Avon  Park, 
Florida,  to  Greenville,  Miss.,  and  to 
Columbus,  Miss. 

The  Air  Cadets  learned  naviga- 
tion, meteorology,  code,  engines, 
etc.  Short  answer  quizzes  were 
given  every  other  day,  and  big  ones 
every  other  week.  The  boys  had  to 
be  able  to  “take  it”  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

“Avon  Park  was  the  only  flower 
in  a desert  of  ‘cardboard  castles’  ”, 
Bob  tells  us.  The  camp  was  former- 
ly used  as  an  elite  resort  hotel.  That 
which  pleased  Porter  most  aliout 
this  period  in  this  part  of  his  army 
experience  was  the  fine  group  of 
men  with  which  he  was  placed. 
“The  fellowship  among  cadets,  and 
later,  among  officers,  was  and  is  of 
the  very  best  calibre,”  he  tells  us. 
But  what  made  him  most  unhappv 
was  the  constant  red  tape  with  which 


everything  was  bound  up.  “It 
stretches  all  over  the  country.  I 
know!”  he  sighs. 

July  3,  1942  will  always  be  one 
of  Bob’s  great  days  to  remember. 
On  this  date  he  graduated  from  his 
preparatory  course  and  felt  “amaze- 
ment— complete  and  utter  amaze- 
men  to  be  still  alive.”  He  was  now 
a full-fledged  pilot. 

At  present,  Lieutenant  Porter  is 
stationed  at  Del  Valle  Air  Base, 
Austin,  Texas.  Everything  on  this 
post  is  extremely  temporary — noth- 
ing whatever  is  finished.  His  ap- 
pointment there  is  subject  to  change 
at  any  time. 

As  FOR  HIS  DUTIES,  “WeLL,”  SAYS 
Bob,  “that's  secret  stuff — maneu- 
vers, and  piloting  mostly.”  But  he 
also  tells  us  that  the  opportunities 
along  social  lines  are  “tremen- 
dous.” The  University  of  Texas  is 
nearljy,  and  the  Lieutenant  finds  the 
sorority  girls  there  most  interested 
in  patriotically  serving  Uncle  Sam’s 
flying  men. 

But  the  story  of  being  an  Air 
Pilot  doesn’t  end  with  merely  a list 
of  camps  and  duties  and  stations. 
Most  service  men  will  understand 
the  feeling  of  confidence  that  he 
shares  with  so  many  other  boys. 
This  confidence  is  the  one  thing  that 
will  save  the  democracies  of  the 
world.  He  replies  to  the  question  of 
who  will  win  the  war,  “Potah — 
that’s  why  I got  in  it.” 
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OHEMISTRY  IN  THE  WAr/ 


• The  eminent  Harry  N.  Holmes, 
Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  President  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Ober- 
lln  College,  Ohio,  discusses  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  chem- 
istry In  the  war  effort. 


CHEMISTRY  is  no  long- 
er just  another  course 
in  the  college  curriculum. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  war  effort.  The  college 
student  who  majors  in 
chemistry,  like  the  soldier 
who  receives  his  basic 
training,  is  getting  ready 
to  fight  for  his  country. 

This  is  a chemists’  war. 

Our  60,000  chemists,  in 
the  main,  are  the  heart  of 
the  Production  Army, 
guiding  and  controlling 
those  industries  vital  to 
the  war  effort.  Many  of 
them  have  been  on  strictly 
military  problems,  greatly  improving 
our  explosives,  incendiary  bombs,  etc., 
and  studying  the  impregnation  of 
clothing  to  protect  against  possible 
attacks  with  mustard  gas. 

In  no  field  are  chemists  more  neces- 
sary than  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
In  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  they 
have  brought  about  a revolution  in 
petroleum  refining  which  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  this  war. 

As  I state  in  a little  book  on  Strate- 
gic Materials  that  I have  just  written, 
“High  octane  gasoline,  in  fact,  100- 
octane  aviation  fuel  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  our  most  powerful  offensive 
weapons,  since  our  enemies  have  little 
or  none  at  this  time,  they  must  depend 
upon  90-octane  fuel  for  their  combat 
planes.  Our  own  super-product  gives 
nearly  25  per  cent  more  power  with 
resulting  greater  speed  of  take-off. 
rise  and  flight.  Bombers  with  such 
fuel  have  greater  range  and  can  carry 
more  bombs.” 

One  of  the  basic  materials  in  the 
making  of  Buna  S,  our  most  famous 


Photo  by  Ellis  O.  Hinsey 


synthetic  rubber  at  the  moment,  is  the 
butadiene  chemically  prepared  from  a 
petroleum  fraction.  Since  we  normally 
use  600,000  tons  of  rubber  (much 
more  in  a war  year)  and  can  now  im- 
port little,  we  would  be  defeated  but 
for  the  brilliant  research  of  our  chem- 
ists in  synthesizing  new  rubbers.  As 
you  know,  from  newspaper  reports, 
butadiene  (and  hence  rubber)  can 
also  be  prepared  from  alcohol  which, 
in  turn,  can  be  produced  from  starch 
or  sugar. 

Furthermore,  a second-class  rubber, 
Thiokol,  deriving  fundamentally  from 
oil  or  natural  gas,  salt  and  sulfur  will 
serve  for  retreads  and,  possibly,  for 
civilian  tires.  So  will  Butyl  Rubber, 
another  moderately  good  product  de- 
rived from  petroleum.  Neoprene,  pro- 
duced by  the  DuPont  Company  for 
several  years  from  such  raw'  materials 
as  coal,  limestone  and  salt,  will  un- 
doubtedly give  valuable  military  serv- 
ice. 

Going  back  to  petroleum  products, 
let  me  remind  you  that  our  lubricants 


stand  extremes  of  temper- 
ature much  better  than  the 
German  lubricants,  pre- 
pared from  synthetic  liq- 
uid fuels.  German  tanks 
and  motor  vehicles  often 
stalled  during  the  Russian 
winter.  We  are  depending 
upon  the  oil  refinery  to 
produce  most  of  the  tolu- 
ene needed  for  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  TNT 
used.  The  old  source,  by- 
product coke  ovens,  would 
be  inadequate  today.  There 
isn’t  enough  glycerine 
from  the  soap  industry  to 
make  all  the  nitroglycerine 
we  need,  so  we  are  grateful  to  the 
chemist  for  his  synthesis  of  glycerine 
from  a petroleum  fraction. 

We  could  add  to  this  short  list  of 
war  materials  and  processes  coming 
from  the  test  tube,  the  plastics,  now' 
used  as  substitutes  for  scarce  metals, 
and  improved  processes  of  preparing 
magnesium  for  airplanes  and  for  in- 
cendiary shells,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
other  achievements. 

Chemistry  is  one  of  the  “critical 
occupations”  regarded  so  essential  to 
the  war  effort  that  the  Selective  Ser\'- 
ice  Bureau  has  outlined  conditions 
under  which  students  may  be  classi- 
fied or  deferred  from  military  service 
as  “necessary  men.”  And  it  is  one  of 
the  fields  in  which  the  government 
has  granted  loans  to  students  who 
are  pursuing  accelerated  courses. 

Today’s  student  may  feel  that  he  is 
training  for  the  field  that  is  not  only 
essential  to  the  war,  but  which  will 
play  a big  part  in  the  great  scientific 
advancement  which  is  predicted  when 
we  are  again  at  peace. 


SCMP'SCRIPT 


The  tallest  man  ever  to  hold  up  his  right  hand  and 
swear  “I  do”  at  the  New  York  recruiting  center  is  Bill 
Ewing,  a six-foot-six  New  Yorker  who  studied  aeronautical 
engineering  at  Sacramento  Junior  College  in  California. 
He  joined  the  Army  Air  Corps. 


used  in  transportation,  has  lengthened  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion and  done  away  with  the  Spring  vacation?  . . . that 
Wallace  Carroll,  a Marquette  grad,  who  was  covering  the 
war  in  Russia  for  the  U.  P.,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  London  Branch  of  our  OflBce  of  War  Information? 


Dogs  are  now  being  trained 
by  the  Army  for  jobs  as  sentries, 
messengers,  pack  dogs,  airplane 
spotters  and  enemy  parachute  troop 
attackers.  In  order  to  be  1 A,  a dog 
must  be  fairly  large,  in  good  health, 
from  one  to  five  years  old  and  have 
a fearless  disposition.  When  the 
war  ends,  members  of  the  Canine 
Corps”  can  go  back  to  their  old 
masters.  In  the  meantime,  the 
W A AGs  will  be  serving  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Princeton  Commandos,  a combat  training  pla- 
toon sponsored  by  the  University’s  R.  0.  T.  C.  unit,  made 
its  first  attack  with  the  town  of  Princeton  as  the  battle  area. 
In  making  its  raid  against  the  combined  borough  and  town- 
ship police  forces,  the  Commandos  put  into  use  all  the 
tactics  which  they  had  been  taught.  They  were  well  armed, 
with  blank  cartridges,  and  had  their  faces  blacked-out 
with  charcoal.  The  result  of  the  raid  is  a military  secret. 


The  War  Department  has  an- 
nounced the  acceptance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California’s  donation  of 
the  Kellogg  Arabian  Stud  Farm  at 
Pomona,  California.  The  gift  pro- 
vides the  Remount  Division  of  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  with  a 
potential  depot  for  the  supply  of 
animals  to  troops  overseas  and  to 
troops  on  the  West  Coast,  and  head- 
quarters for  the  Army’s  Western 
Remount  Area. 

The  Army  is,  in  effect,  building  ships,  the  War  De- 
partment revealed  when  it  described  experiments  by  the 
Services  of  Supply  to  reduce  the  bulk  in  packaging  thou- 
sands of  items,  from  canned  food  to  40-ton  trailers,  being 
shipped  overseas.  An  over-all  saving  in  cargo  space  ap- 
proximating 10  percent  is  predicted  by  Army  experts.  Sav- 
ing on  individual  items  run  as  high  as  60  percent.  These 
savings  are  equivalent  to  new  ships. 


Masters  of  the  trom- 
bone, clarinet,  French  horn 
and  sax  — “hot  senders”  and 
“sweet  singers”  alike  — seem 
to  have  a preference  for  the 
Army  Air  Force.  Seventy- 
eight  Air  Forces  band  units 
have  already  been  formed  and 
their  ranks  are  bright  with 
talent  from  America’s  orches- 
tral world. 

Did  you  know...that  Furman  University  postponed 
the  building  of  its  Bradshaw  Memorial  Library  until  after 
the  war  and  invested  the  $75,000  fund  in  War  Bonds?  . . . 
that  at  Colgate,  students  are  working  on  farms  in  the 
afternoon?  . . . that  Lafayette  has  over  1,000  men  working 
in  war  industries?  . . . that  Vassar,  in  order  to  save  fuel 


★ 


There  are  7,500  dentists  on 
active  duty  with  the  armed  forces 
which  is  a new  way  of  saying  “The 
Yanks  Are  Coming.”  At  that,  it 
wouldn’t  be  such  a bad  idea  to  let 
the  dentists  question  the  captured 
enemy.  All  they’d  have  to  do  is 
threaten  to  drill  and,  pronto,  they’d 
get  all  the  information  there  was  to 
be  gotten. 

A Smith  graduate  who  is  now  a Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  W.  A.  A.  C.  has  provided  Hollywood  with  a novel 
twist  on  the  “Boy  Meets  Girl”  theme.  Before  she  left  for 
her  training,  she  made  her  boy  friend,  who  works  in  an  air- 
plane factory,  promise  that  he  will  wait  for  her  until  she 
gets  out  of  the  Army. 

If  you  intend  sending  a gift 
to  that  friend  of  yours  serving  over- 
seas, you  better  do  so  right  away. 

Officers  of  the  Army  Postal  Service 
point  out  that  any  package,  card  or 
letter  mailed  later  than  November 
1st  will  very  likely  not  reach  him 
in  time  for  the  holiday. 


• An  interview  with  Professor  Charles  A. 
Wright,  the  head  of  the  College  Press 
Campaign  for  Victory  and  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of 
College  Comics.  Professor  Wright,  who 
now  teaches  journalism  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  tells  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a student-soldier  during  last  war. 


“Ah,  them  — excuse  me, — those 
were  the  days,”  says  Professor  W.  as 
he  shows  you  his  faded  snapshots. 

You  see  a picture  of  a young  fellow 
of  eighteen,  dressed  up  in  an  army 
uniform  which  doesn’t  fit  too  well,  and 
holding  a rifle  in  a rather  unmilitary 
fashion. 

“Why,  I didn’t  know  you  were  in 
the  Army,”  you  say. 

“Yes;  sixty-two  days;  in  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.” 

You  look  dumb,  so  he  explains  that 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  means  the  Students 
Army  Training  Corps,  established  in 
1918  in  order  to  train  college  men  to 
become  future  officers. 

“We  were  a right  proud  lot,  too,” 
he  said.  “People  cheered  us  as  we 
marched  by.  That  is,  up  until  after 
the  Armistice.  Then  we  became  a joke, 
because  we  had  never  gotten  anywhere. 
People  said  S.A.T.C.  meant  ‘Stuck  at 
the  College,’  or  the  ‘Saturday  After- 
noon Tea  Club.’ 

“But  we  were  full-fledged  members 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  Army,  and  if  the  war 
had  lasted  we  might  have  made  a repu- 
tation for  ourselves.  We  wore  uni- 
forms, lived  in  barracks,  and  received 
$30  a month— when  it  finally  arrived. 

“Except  for  us,  the  colleges  would 
liave  been  deserted  in  those  days. 
America  entered  the  war  April  6, 1917, 
and  by  the  next  year  a large  percent- 
age of  students  had  left  for  military  or 
naval  service.  The  Army  didn’t  want 
the  colleges  to  close,  and  planned  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  so  students  could  get  col- 
lege instruction  and  military  training 
at  the  same  time.  Use  of  the  college 
dormitories  saved  the  cost  of  building 
many  additional  barracks. 

“Strictly  confidentially,  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  I’d  have  never 
gone  to  college.  I’d  been  working  a 
year,  because  I couldn’t  afford  college. 
But  Uncle  Sam  paid  my  way  as  long 


WHEN  THEY  WERE  — 


Standing  at  attention,  second  from  left,  is  Charles  A.  Wright 
on  one  of  the  sixty-two  days  he  spent  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 


as  I was  in  the  service,  and  after  that 
I managed  to  work  my  way  through. 

“During  the  first  few  weeks,  every- 
thing was  confused.  We  were  in  the 
Army,  but  if  we  wanted  to  live  at 
home  it  was  all  right,  because  the 
sleeping  accommodations  weren’t  all 
set  up.  Our  uniforms  didn’t  arrive. 
There  was  no  mess  hall,  so  we  were 
given  ‘subsistence  money,’  and  told  to 
eat  wherever  we  wanted  to. 

“The  uniforms,  when  they  arrived, 
were  in  ‘all  sizes  from  40  to  44.’  Many 
of  us  added  parts  to  our  uniforms  to 
suit  our  own  taste.  I had  a nice  pair 
of  leather  puttees  which  looked  much 
better  than  the  canvas  ones.  They 
fooled  a few  soldiers  into  saluting  me, 
but  the  sergeant  caught  me  wearing 
them  and  I had  to  stop. 

“We  studied  all  morning— at  least, 
we  went  to  classes— and  in  the  after- 
noon we  drilled,  on  the  athletic  field 
or  on  nearby  streets.  We  did  a lot  of 
marching  and  singing.  Our  favorite 
songs  were  ‘Lulu’  and  ‘All  I Do  Is 
Sign  the  Payroll,  But  I Never  Get  a 
Doggone  Cent’.” 

“Did  any  S.  A.  T.  C.  members  go  to 
training  camps?” 


“I  don’t  think  so.  At  our  college, the 
first  contingent  of  upper  classmen 
were  selected  and  scheduled  to  leave  at 
5 o’clock  one  morning.  So  we  gave 
them  a grand  farewell  the  night  be- 
fore. When  we  woke  up,  they  were  still 
on  the  campus.  The  Armistice  was 
near  at  hand,  and  their  orders  were 
countermanded  at  the  last  minute. 

“After  the  Armistice,  we  were  all 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  service.  It 
took  another  month,  however,  before 
the  orders  could  be  put  through,  and 
the  necessary  red  tape  completed. 
Early  in  December,  though,  we  each 
received  an  honorable  discharge,  and 
a medal,  and  were  told  we  might  keep 
our  uniforms.  But  above  all,  we  re- 
ceived not  only  our  regular  pay,  but  a 
$60  bonus  as  well. 

“Many  college  presidents  sighed 
with  relief  when  it  ended.  It  had  its 
drawbacks,  but  it  might  have  been 
made  to  work  well  if  more  time  had 
been  available.  It  brought  to  college 
many  boys  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  attended.  Many  of  them  dropped 
out  after  their  discharge,  but  some  of 
them,  like  me,  have  been  glad  we  de- 
cided to  stay.” 


vvas  assistant  chief  of 

staff  of  the  7th  Army  Air  Force  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  since  last  July  has  been  office  chief  of 
staff  in  the  War  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 


Pilot  Henry  M. 
Geselbracht,  Jr. 

Air  Corps,  Univ.  of  Wash 


lame  as  one 
of  the“FlyingTigers,’' 

I lie  aroiin  of  American 
airmen  wlio  V'olun- 
leered  to  Hy  for  China  before  oiir  entry  into  tlie 
war.  Geselbracht  has  been  flying  since  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age. 


Lieutenant 
J.  H.  Macia 

Air  Corps, 

University  of  Arizona  1 

Distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  flyers  in 
the  group  that  flew 

with  General  Doolittle  ^ ^ ^ 

in  the  raid  on  Tokyo.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that 
Macia  flunked  his  military  science  course  one 
semester  while  at  college. 


General 

Claire  L.  Chennault 

Air  Corps, 

Louisiana  State  University 


In  I'Jot,  Lhennauu 
went  to  China  to 
as  adviser 

to  Chiang  Kai  - shek 
and  remained  to  lead  his  own  force,  the  famous 
A.  V.  G.,  against  the  Japs.  He  now  commands 
the  same  unit  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 


Brigadier  General 
Haig  Sherkerjian 

Colgate  — Wesf  Point 

Transferred  to  Edge- 
wood 

this  year,  Sherkerjian 
is  in  charge  of  all  the 
chemical  warfare  teaching  services  in  the  U.  S. 
Army.  In  the  last  war,  he  was  a major  and 
served  overseas  with  the  Allies. 


Commander 
John  S.  Phillips 

U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad. 

For  gallant  conduct 
under  fire  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Phillips  was 
ded  the  Navy 


a war 

Cross.  Holds  Victory  Medal,  Patrol  Clasp,  and 
Yangste  Service  Medal.  Taught  naval  science 
at  Northwestern  University  in  1934. 


No  Swing  on  These  Records 


A MERICAN  troops  embarking  for  a 
± \ land  where  a foreign  language  is 
spoken  will  be  taught  an  elementary 
speaking  knowledge  of  that  language 
through  a new  and  simplified  method 
of  instruction  featuring  the  use  of 
phonograph  records.  The  records  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  reference 
pamphlets  containing  instructions  in 
pronunciation  and  a glossary. 

Designed  to  teach  the  soldier  essen- 
tial and  useful  spoken  phrases  of  the 
language,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
understand  and  be  understood  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  conversation,  the  Army 
method  of  instruction  was  developed 
by  the  Education  Branch  of  the  Spe- 
cial Service  Division,  Services  of  Sup- 
ply. It  is  based  on  using  the 
records  to  give  the  listener 
the  proper  sounds  of  the 
phrases  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage and  an  opportunity 
to  hear  them  repeated,  to- 
gether with  coordinated 
reference  booklets  which 
represent  these  phrases  in 
a consistent  and  simplified 
written  form  as  they  sound. 

Dr.  Henry  Lee  Smith,  former  in- 
structor of  English  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  R.  I.,  is  in  charge  of 
applying  the  method  to  several  for- 
eign languages  and  their  various  dia- 
lects. He  points  out  that  although  the 
procedure  is  based  on  scientific  anal- 
ysis of  principles  of  phonetics  and 
phonemics,  it  is  not  intended  as  a 
basic  conversational  study  of  the  for- 
eign language.  It  was  evolved  only  as 
an  expedient  for  quickly  and  easily 
instructing  American  troops  in  a 
spoken  foreign  language.  Neither  the 
written  form  nor  the  structure  of  the 
language  is  taught  by  the  plan. 

The  records  are  transcribed  with 
such  elementary  and  useful  expres- 
sions and  phrases 
as  “Good  Day,” 

“Where  is  a res- 
taurant?” and 
“How  much  does 
this  cost?”  These 
are  announced  in 
English  and  re- 
peated in  the  for- 
eign language  by 
a native  speaker 
of  the  language. 

Each  phrase  is  re- 
peated twice  to 


emphasize  its  proper  pronunciation. 

The  references  used  in  the  language- 
teaching plan  are  contained  in  spe- 
cial guide  booklets  of  the  foreign  land 
which  also  describe  its  geography, 
history  and  customs.  They  comprise 
the  following  three  sections:  hints  on 
pronunciation  of  the  language;  a list 
of  the  most  useful  words  and  phrases 
which  the  soldier  is  advised  to  learn 
by  heart  and  which  are  listed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  on  the  rec- 
ords; and  additional  list  of  words  and 
phrases.  The  words  and  phrases  are 
grouped  under  general  classification 
of  greetings,  location,  direction,  time, 
numbers,  designation,  money,  etc. 

It  is  planned  to  supply  every  troop 
with  a set  of  foreign  lan- 
guage recordings  upon 
leaving  for  a destination 
where  a foreign  language 
is  spoken,  and  each  soldier 
will  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  reference  pam- 
phlet. Special  Service  Offi- 
cers who  are  being  trained 
in  the  procedure  will  in- 
struct and  guide  the  sol- 
diers in  familiarizing  themselves  in 
the  language  on  the  way  over. 

It  is  estimated  that  after  six  or 
seven  hearings  of  the  records  and  a 
short  period  of  applied  study  of  the 
references,  the  average  soldier  should 
have  memorized  sufficient  phrases  to 
provide  him  with  an  adequate  speak- 
ing vocabulary  for  his  needs. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  to 
speak  and  understand  the  language  of 
the  land  should  prove  not  only  a con- 
venience to  American  soldiers,  but 
through  easier  communication  with 
each  other,  should  tend  to  create 
closer  cooperation  and  goodwill  be- 
tween them  and  the  natives  of  the 
land  to  which  they  have  been  shipped. 

The  record  and 
reference  instruc- 
tion method  is 
adaptable  to  any 
language  and  dia- 
lect. Through  its 
application  and 
study,  one  could 
readily  learn  to 
converse  in  Nav- 
aho,  Hottentot,  or 
Eskimo,  and  per- 
haps even  Brook- 
lynese. 


FOUL  PIPE  NE’ER 
WON  FAIR  MAID 

— but  Dan's  out  of  the 
dog  house  now! 


“TAKE  YOUR  RING  and  go  away! 
You’re  finished  witli  college,  but 
l’iii  finished  with  men  who  smoke 
smelly  pipes!  My  heart  says  y«, 
butmynosesays^/tctv.'Good-bye!” 


SO  DAN  REFORMED.  He 

switched  to  Sir  Walter,  the  tnild 
blend  ot’fragrant  hurleys.  His  girl 
took  one  suilf...smileil... snuggled. 
Try  it  for  moonlight  and  noses. 


Though  Sally  always  knew  her  rhymes, 
Her  breath  made  teacher  wince. 

Said  teacher:  "Write  a hundred  times 
'T  must  get  Pep-O-Mints.’ ” 


MORAL:  Everybody’s  breath 

offends  now  and  then.  Lei  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freshen 
your  breath  after  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  smoking. 


SLOGANS  FOR  VICTORY 

Wheels  in  the  war  plants  of  America  are  clicking  to  the 
rhythm  of  slogans . . . slogans  which  stress  the  speed,  the 
danger  of  absenteeism,  the  perils  of  inefficiency  and  the 
need  of  working  hard,  buying  bonds  and  keeping  a silent 
tongue.  The  following  slogans  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
written,  but  they  reflect  the  feeling  of  the  American  work- 
men as  they  forge  the  tools  of  victory. 

“You  Can't  Sit  at  Ease  to  Beat  the  Nipponese.’' 

“Not  Defense— But  Over  the  Fence  and  at  ’em.” 

“Bass  the  Schedule,  Not  the  Buck.” 

* * * 

“T.N.T.— Today  Not  Tomorrow.” 

* * * 

“Speed  the  Wheels  to  Beat  the  Heels.” 

« « 

“Speed  ’em  for  Freedom.” 

* * * 

“If  It’s  Nip  and  Tuck,  Make  It  the  Nip  That  Gets  Tuck.” 

“Bullets,  Not  Bull.” 

* 

“Dam  the  Bottlenecks  — Let’s  Fill  the  Bomb  Racks.” 

“V  -tmost  S-peed  A-head.” 

# 

“He  Who  Naps  Helps  the  Japs.” 


FREE!  A BOX  OF  LIFE  SAVERS 
FOR  THE  BEST  WISECRACK! 


“If  We  Equip  Them,  Our  Boys  Will  Whip  Them.” 
* » 

“Let’s  zinc  the  hell  out  of  them.” 


What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this 
week? 

Send  it  to  your  editor.  You  may  wisecrack  yourself  into 
a free  box  of  Life  Savers! 

For  the  best  gag  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 

Jokes  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this  publication. 
The  right  to  publish  any  or  all  jokes  is  reserved.  Decisions 
of  the  editors  will  be  final.  The  winning  wisecrack  will  be 
published  the  following  month  along  with  the  lucky  win- 
ner’s name. 


WHAT  A SOLDIER  DREAMS  ABOUT 

A soldier  walked  into  a USO  Service  Center  recently.  He 
didn’t  want  a dinner,  a date,  a dance,  a cigarette,  a book, 
or  a cup  of  coffee.  He  didn’t  seek  a lounge  in  which  to  relax, 
play  records,  or  listen  to  the  radio.  But  what  he  did  want 
whirled  the  USO  into  immediate  action.  He  wanted  to  hold 
a three-month-old  baby  in  his  arms.  Why?  He  had  one  that 
age  at  home  that  he  had  never  seen,  and  he  wanted  to  see 
how  it  felt  to  have  a small,  soft,  warm  bit  of  humanity  close 
to  his  breast.  He  wanted  to  close  his  eyes  and  make  believe. 
The  USO  made  good,  and  so  did  the  baby  they  placed  in 
his  arms. 


Drawn  for  the  O.  W . /. 

“Can’t  I just  sniff  around  a little?” 


# Enlisted  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marines,  college  students  are  con- 
tinuing their  training  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Nation. 


FIGHTERS  WITHO 


Photo  by  F.  P.  G, 


He  wears  no  uniform.  He  has  never 
taken  part  in  a drill.  And  yet  he 
is  a duly  enlisted  member  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  going  about 
the  duties  now  assigned  him,  and 
ready  for  any  other  wartime  service 
when  he  is  called  upon. 

He  is  a member  of  one  of  the  en- 
listed reserve  programs,  planned  by 
military  and  naval  leaders  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  today’s  col- 
lege students.  He  is  remaining  in  col- 
lege, because  he  has  been  told  that  is 
where  he  will  do  the  most  good. 

Following  America’s  entry  into  the 
war,  there  was  a rush  of  college  stu- 
dents to  take  an  immediate  crack  at 
the  enemy.  Fears  were  expressed  that 
student  bodies  would  be  so  curtailed 
that  a number  of  colleges  would  be 
unable  to  reopen  this  fall.  Much  as 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  enthusiasm,  mili- 
tary leaders  thought  it  more  important 
to  the  security  of  the  nation  to  keep  a 
reasonable  number  of  students  in  col- 
lege, in  order  to  train  officers  for  fu- 
ture service.  Because  of  this,  the  en- 
listed reserve  programs  were  intro- 
duced, first  by  the  Navy,  and  then  by 
the  Army  and  the  Marines. 

Although  the  programs  differ  from 
each  other  in  some  particulars,  the  gen- 
eral idea  is  the  same.  They  are  limited 
to  students  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  (For  the  Army  and 


Navy  Air  branches,  they  must  have 
been  citizens  for  at  least  ten  years.) 
Subject  to  physical  and  mental  re- 
quirements set  up  at  the  various  col- 
leges, students  have  a choice  between 
the  Army,  Army  Air  Force,  Navy, 
Naval  Aviation,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Once  enlisted,  students  become  mem- 
bers of  the  reserves  and  are  subject 
to  call  to  active  duty  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  case  of  national  emergency. 

During  the  second  college  year,  a 
qualifying  examination  will  be  given 
to  all  members  of  the  enlisted  reserves 
who  reach  the  Sophomore  level.  Those 
who  do  not  meet  the  required  stand- 
ards will  be  called  to  active  duty  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Those 
who  qualify,  however,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  college  until  grad- 
uation, if  their  work  is  satisfactory  and 


Photo  by  F.  P.  C. 

College  graduates  will  serve  on  the  sea  . . . 


the  exigencies  of  the  service  permit. 
Upon  graduation  they  will  be  ordered 
to  active  duty,  taking  basic  training 
and  officers  training  leading  to  a pos- 
sible commission. 

The  Navy  programs  require  stu- 
dents to  take  certain  essential  courses, 
such  as  mathematics  and  physics.  The 
other  programs  make  no  restrictions 
on  curriculum,  permitting  students  to 
pursue  courses  of  their  choice. 

Highlights  of  the  programs  follow: 

Navy  V-1.  For  regularly  enrolled 
unmarried  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
over  17  and  under  26  years  of  age, 
who  meet  physical  requirements  for 
commission  for  either  General  or  Spe- 
cial (limited)  service  (vision  at  least 
12/20  correctible  to  20/20).  They 
may  transfer  to  Class  V-5  at  any  time, 
if  qualified.  At  the  end  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  if  qualified  by  examina- 
tion, they  may  transfer  to  Class  V-7 
and  remain  in  college  until  graduation. 
Those  who  do  not  qualify  for  V-5  or 
V-7  will  be  called  to  active  duty  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Navy  V-5  {Aviation).  For  unmar- 
ried students,  over  18  and  under  27 
years  of  age,  physically  and  psycho- 
logically qualified  for  appointment  as 
naval  aviation  cadets  and  able  to  pass 
satisfactorily  the  “Aviation  Classifica- 
tion Test.”  They  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  college  until  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  year  only,  at  which 


time  they  enter  on  a flight  training 
program  of  about  nine  months. 

Navy  V-7  {Deck  and  Engineering) . 
For  unmarried  college  juniors  and 
seniors,  over  19  and  under  28  years 
of  age.  They  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  college  until  graduation,  and  are 
then  ordered  to  active  duty. 

Marine  Corps.  For  students,  mar- 
ried or  single,  taking  courses  leading 
to  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree,  over  17  and 
who  will  he  not  over  27  upon  gradua- 
tion. Will  he  permitted  to  remain  in 
college  until  graduation,  and  then  or- 
dered to  training. 

Army  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 
This  is  the  largest  group,  with  the 
broadest  qualifications.  For  students, 
married  or  single,  over  18  and  who  will 
he  under  45  at  time  of  graduation, 
and  who  meet  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  an  Officer  Candidate  School. 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  who  qual- 
ify by  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  those  who  orig- 
inally enlisted  as  Juniors  or  Seniors, 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  until 
graduation,  providing  their  work  is 
satisfactory.  Upon  graduation  they 
will  be  given  basic  training,  and  if 
qualified  will  be  ordered  to  an  Offi- 
cer Candidates  School. 

Army  Air  Corps.  For  students, 
married  or  single,  over  18  and  under 
27  years  of  age,  physically  qualified 
for  ground  duty  or  air  crew.  Will  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  college  until 
graduation.  Candidates  for  air  crew 
are  given  classification  tests  following 
their  call  to  active  duty  to  determine 
the  type  of  training  for  which  they  are 


IN  OUR  NEXT  ISSUE: 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank 
Knox  brings  you  a special  message 
directed  to  all  college  students. 


best  qualified,  resulting  in  selection 
for  either  bombardier,  navigator,  or 
pilot  training.  Ground  duty  includes 
engineering,  armament,  communica- 
tions, meterology,  and  photography. 

At  those  colleges  maintaining  Army 
or  Navy  Reserve 
Officer  Training 
Corps  units,  these 
will  continue  to 
function  as  in  the 
past,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  R.  0. 

T.  C.  will  continue 
to  take  military 
drill  and  to  wear 
uniforms  as  pre- 
scribed. For  the 
maj  ority  of  Amer- 
ica’s college  stu- 
dents, however, 
there  will  be 
neither  drill  nor 
uniform.  Yet  they’ll  be  enlisted  men  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  They’ll  be 
pursuing  their  regular  courses,  but, 
albeit,  taking  life  more  seriously,  eag- 
erly awaiting  the  day  when  their 
training  will  permit  them  to  be  of 
maximum  service  to  the  nation. 

Since  going  to  press.  Secretary 
of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  issued  a 
statement  which  amends  this  article. 

His  statement  fol- 
lows: 

“The  enlistment 
of  college  students 
in  the  Army  En- 
listed Reserves 
was  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  belief 
that  the  training 
afforded  by  study 
at  colleges  was 
useful  for  their 
preparation  for 
service  in  the 
Armed  Forces 


and  that  a substantial  number  of  those 
enlisted  would  prove  qualified  for  se- 
lection as  candidates  for  training  as 
officers  . . . 

“The  stepping  up  of  the  intensity  of 
the  vital  combat  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged and  the  growing  need  for  en- 
larged forces  make  it  clear  that  all 
young  men  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  physical  and  mental  qualifications 
to  enable  them  to  serve  their  country 
in  the  Armed  Forces  are  destined  for 
that  service.  Further,  the  exigencies  of 


the  war  have  now  become  such  that  it 
is  now  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the 
college  term  or  semester  beginning  in 
September  those  student  members  of 
the  reserve  who  have  reached  selective 
service  age  will  all  or  for  the  most  part 
be  called  to  active  duty  and  those 
reaching  that  age  during  subsequent 
terms  will  be  similarly  called. 

“When  enlisted  reservists  are  called 
to  active  duty  the  Army  will  determine 
what  further  training  is  required  to 
qualify  these  men  for  military  duty. 
For  this  purpose  the  War  Department 
will  adopt  such  methods  and  utilize 
such  facilities  of  its  own  or  of  the  col- 
leges as  will  best  meet  the  current  mili- 
tary requirements.  In  general,  training 
after  call  to  active  duty  will  be  highly 
specialized  to  qualify  the  men  for  spe- 
cialized military  duty.  Such  training 
will  be  given  only  as  required  by  mili- 
tary necessity  and  will  be  concentrated 
into  the  minimum  time  period.  Plans 
under  consideration  contemplate  an 
R.  0.  T.  C.  training  program  modified 
to  conform  to  this  policy.” 
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. . . and  in  the  air. 
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iiMi  lon'niiE 


When  she  got  off  the  Greyhound,  it  was  raining  again. 

For  a week  the  sky  had  been  gray — full  to  the  edges  with  clouds  that  matched 
the  mist  that  lay  across  the  low  fields.  She  had  not  noticed  the  rain;  that  is,  not 
particularly.  Only  enough  to  remember  her  reversible  and  the  gay  scarf  for  her 
hair  when  they  went  walking. 

But  it  was  different  now.  Suddenly  it  was  very  grey,  very  rainy,  and  very 
lonely.  While  she  was  on  the  bus,  she  had  not  noticed  how  dreary  the  early 
eyening  was.  The  bus  was  crowded.  People  pushed  against  her,  nudged  their 
elbows  in  her  sides,  and  squeezed  their  backs  against  her  stomach.  She  had  to 
stand  almost  all  the  way  to  her  stop.  When  she  did  get  a seat,  the  man  who  stood 
oyer  her  kept  bumping  against  the  brim  of  her  hat,  and  the  edges  of  the  girPs 
newspaper  next  to  her  tickled  her  cheek  when  the  bus  jerked.  So  when  the  bus 
came  to  her  stop  she  was  glad  to  get  off,  to  breathe  cool  air  again  that  did  not 
smell  of  close  packed  humans.  Eyen  in  the  cool,  wet  eyening  air  she  felt  sick. 

She  stood  waiting  for  a chance  to  cross  the  highway.  The  heaw  transport 
trucks  on  the  wet  road  frightened  her.  There  were  not  many  cars.  Only  one  or 
two  straggled  among  the  trucks.  Trucks  were  always  moying.  They  did  not  seem 
to  haye  a breakfast  time,  or  a lunch  time,  or  a dinner  time.  They  ride  all  night, 
all  day.  You  got  used  to  them  so  you  almost  neyer  noticed  them  go  l>y,  but  to- 
night you  could  hear  their  heayy  motors  groaning  against  the  low  sky. 

A clear  place  came  between  trucks,  and  she  crossed  the  load.  Her  heels  made 
tiiick  sounds  on  the  wet  concrete.  The  rain  settled  into  a fine  mist  that  blew  soft 
and  clinging  against  her  face  and  the  hair  that  hung  below  her  hat.  She  walked 
up  the  walk  and  away  from  the  highway.  The  sounds  of  the  road  were  lost  in  the 
wind  and  mist.  Her  thoughts  were  catching  up  with  her  in  the  ipiiet.  The  branches 
hung  low,  their  leayes  soaked  and  sticking  to  one  another,  making  the  path  be- 
tween the  trees  darker  in  the  fading  eyening. 

She  had  been  to  the  train  to  see  him  off.  His  last  furlough.  They  had  been 
very  happy  in  a frightened  sort  of  way  for  the  few  days  he  was  at  home.  He 
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By  Bill  Gottlieb 


Like  the  previous  five  articles  in  the  series,  this 
installment  is  frankly  out  to  sell  a bill  of  goods.  The 
goods:  that  jazz  music,  the  best  jazz  music,  is  im- 
portant art. 

The  point  to  be  made  this  month  is  the  little  respect- 
ed fact  that  jazz  ( or,  if  you  prefer  the  word,  “swing”  ) 
should  not  be  judged  by  conventional  standards  any 
more  than,  let’s  say,  Chinese  music  should  be  judged 
by  our  essentially  European  tastes.  If  we  learn  any- 
thing at  college,  we  should  learn  to  recognize  the  ele- 
ment of  relativity.  There  are  some  absolutes  in  music. 
There  are  physiological  reactions  to  sound  that  are. 
in  a measurable  sense,  similar  among  all  peoples. 
For  example,  the  ear  is  mechanically  agitated  more 
by  discords  than  by  harmonious  chords  and  thereby 
causes  greater  irritation.  But  even  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  all  of  us  will  therefore  feel  that  harmony  is  more 
beautiful  than  discord.  Our  complex  cultural  his- 
tories may  cause  us  to  find  masochistic  pleasuie  in 
disharmony  and  mere  boredom  in  harmony. 

Acute  listeners  and  performers  seeped  in  classical 
tradition  find  jazz  music  noisy,  meaningless,  and  the 
work  of  crude  musicians  and  shallow  writers.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  not  been  shown  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  jazz  and  accept  the  innocuous 
stuff  usually  heard  over  the  radio  as  the  “best”  that 
jazz  has  to  offer.  Then  again,  they  are  living,  musi- 
cally at  least,  so  deeply  in  the  old  19th  century  era 
that  even  if  they  were  exposed  to  good  jazz  and  told 
that  this  is  the  true  reflection  of  the  time,  many  would 
still  say  that  they  still  don’t  like  the  music — which  is 
all  right — and  that  they  still  think  the  music  is  no 
good — which  is  not  all  right.  Whether  they  like  the 
stuff  or  not;  whether  it  has  “beauty”  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  skillful,  positive,  original  expression 
of  20th  century  people  who  have  subconsciously  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  the  times.  What  more  can  art  do? 

Perhaps  jazz  does  seem  crude.  Beethoven  was  con- 
sidered crude,  too.  I’m  not  staying  that  Ellington’s 
“East  St.  Louis  Toodle-Oo”  is  as  good  as  Beethoven’s 
“Fifth;”  and  I’m  not  saying  it’s  not.  Perhaps  the 
golden  age  of  music  is  behind  us  or  before  us.  It 
probably  wouldn’t  be  with  us  in  a transitional  age. 
But  regardless,  the  best  and  most  honest  music  Ameri- 


cans are  making  is  jazz;  and  it  can  be  touched  else- 
where oidy  by  some  of  the  modern  “classical”  music 
— which  is  disliked  as  much  as  jazz,  though  not  open- 
ly. by  typical  “classicists.” 

Of  course,  there  are  great  writers  like  Sibelius  who 
still  produce  vital  music  in  the  older  tradition.  But 
he  is  an  old  man  and  is  really  living  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Musical  creators  (and  listeners)  excepting  men 
like  Sibelius,  who  are  still  devoting  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  old  tradition  are  as  phoney  as  a poet 
writing  like  Shakespeare  in  1942  or  a painter  draw- 
ing like  Raphael.  Music  evidently  must  pay  the  price 
of  being  the  most  subtle  and  intangible  of  the  arts  bv 
lieing  forced  into  the  longest  cultural  lag. 

The  question  now  arises:  what,  specifically,  are  the 
({ualities  in  jazz  that  make  it  so  indigestible  to  the 
intelligent  classicist?  The  answer  lies  in  the  origin 
of  the  music.  It  was  brought  to  us  by  the  Negro  via 
tribal  chants,  work  songs,  spirituals,  ballads  and 
blues.  The  European  ( “classical”)  influence  was  con- 
siderable, especially  in  the  spirituals.  But  despite  this 
influence,  the  Southern  Negro  has  still  been  remark- 
ably free  of  the  culture  and  sophistication  of  our 
Western  civilization.  Thus,  his  music  didn’t  “fall  in” 
to  European  patterns.  In  many  instances,  the  Negro 
used  a different  scale  than  the  American-European 
musical  system.  That  alone  is  enough  to  make  their 
music  sound  “oft”  when  it’s  actually  “on.”  Similarly. 
Chinese  and  Hindu  music  sounds  “oft”  to  us. 

When  the  Negro  picked  up  a battered  guitar  or  trum- 
pet, he  was  free  enough  of  imported  influences  to  use 
them  in  his  own  way.  There  is  no  “one  best”  tech- 
nique in  using  instruments.  The  Negro  set  out  to  make 
the  instrument  imitate  a human  voice.  He  was  emo- 
tional. The  human  voice  is  an  instrument  capable  of 
the  greatest  expression  of  emotion.  Hence,  he  tried 
to  make  his  guitar  and  horn  sound  like  the  moaning 
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or  shouting  of  a human  voice.  On  the  other  hand, 
European  instrunientalization,  by  a long  evolution  of 
refinement,  has  developed  a technique  that  emphasizes 
the  mechanical  potentialities  of  each  instrument.  It 
does  not  imitate  a voice.  It  is  less  emotional,  less  per- 
sonal. The  Negro  technique  is  very  personal,  very 
natural.  The  jazz  man  just  speaks  from  his  heart  and 
lets  the  sounds  come  out  through  his  instrument.  The 
phrasing  and  dynamics  have  the  subtle  nuances  of  the 
voice.  The  music  is  spontaneous  and  warm.  It  is  also 
rough  and  guttural,  for  is  not  the  human  voice  rough 
when  expressing  emotion?  The  classicist,  accustomed 
to  clean  cut,  on-the-note  playing,  concludes  that  jazz 
men  are  inferior  musicians! 

Please  don’t  conclude  that  anyone  making  uncon- 
ventional noises  is  playing  jazz.  The  test  of  whether 
you  understand  jazz  comes  when  you  listen  to  Cootie 
Williams  and  Clyde  McCoy  and  can  clearly  see  that 
the  growling  of  Cootie’s  trumpet  is  sincere  expression 
and  the  growling  of  Clyde’s  trumpet  is  amusing  en- 
tertainment. 

Not  only  does  a jazz  instrument  attempt  to  imitate 
the  voice;  but  singers,  in  turn,  try  to  imitate  jazz  in- 
struments. That  partly  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of 
classicists  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  hot 
singers.  In  most  music — ordinary  radio  singing,  most 
opera,  concert  singing — the  voice  is  paramount  and 
the  instruments  accompany  it.  The  jazz  singer  tries 
to  be  an  instrument  itself  and  attempts  to  fit  in  with 
the  ensemble.  Lyrics  are  relatively  unimportant.  Even 
nonsense  syllables  called  “skatting,”  are  permissible 
and  logical.  For  that  matter,  though,  coloratura 
sopranos  also  resort  to  nonsense  syllables  and  opera 
singers  make  no  attempt  to  have  you  understand  the 
words.  The  difference  is  that  jazz  singing,  while  try- 
ing to  be  instrumental,  manages  to  remain  natural  and 
relaxed,  like  a good  jazz  trumpet.  Trained  classical 
singers,  with  rare  exceptions,  bellow  and  strain  like 
a locomotive  going  up  a steep  grade.  They  are  not 
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Huddie  "Ledd  Belly"  Ledbetter,  ex-convict  who  sang 
himself  out  of  jail.  His  music  comes  from  the  soul. 


as  much  interested  in  natural  expression  as  in  singing 
correctly  according  to  standards  set  down  in  Italv  a 
few  hundred  years  ago. 

Another  thing  the  classicists  can’t  understand 
is  that  in  jazz  the  composer  is  insignificant.  It  is  the 
personal  interpretation  that  counts.  As  in  Asiatic 
music  and  in  the  early  classical  period,  the  jazz  soloist 
is,  at  the  same  time,  musician  and  composer.  The  con- 
ventional music  lover  is  justified,  to  a limited  extent, 
in  turning  up  his  nose  at  swing  composition.  The  jazz 
man  turns  up  his  nose,  too.  It  is  nothing  hut  paper  un- 
til it  is  played  and  reinterpreted.  More  important 
than  the  composer  is  the  arranger  and  band  leader. 
There  is  nothing  stiff  or  artificial  about  the  discipline 
imposed  by  them  on  the  musician.  The  arranger  writes 
very  personal  music  for  a particular  musician  in  a 
particular  band.  It  is  tailor  made.  He  doesn’t  write 
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The  wind  whispered  softly  through 
the  bristly  heads  of  the  wheat.  It 
had  a soft,  clean  smell  to  it;  slightly 
dry.  It  evaporated  the  beads  of 
sweat  from  his  upper  lip  and  left 
it  faintly  cooler.  The  wheat  field 
rippled  slowly,  like  a giant  horse’s 
muscle,  then  resiliently  bent  back. 

Far  oft,  be  could  hear  them  com- 
ing. He  sat  there  for  a minute,  lis- 
tening, then  quickly  leaped  from  the 
iron  seat  of  the  mower  and  unfast- 
ened the  harness  from  the  tongue. 
With  a slap  on  the  haunch  he  sent 
the  horses  scampering  back  througb 
the  pasture. 

They  were  still  far  oft,  but  com- 
ing fast.  He  watched  them  intently. 
He  could  see  the  liright  x'ed  circle 
on  their  wings. 

It  was  the  time.  They  were  near 
enough  now.  He  stooped  on  his 
heels  and  lit  the  match.  It  caught 
fire  on  the  dry  wheat  slowly.  At 
first  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a locust 
far  off,  but  tlie  grain  was  dry  and 
the  fire  spread  quickly.  It  jumped 
to  the  top  of  the  wheat  and  danced 
rapidly  along  ahead  of  the  wind, 
bowing  and  scraping  in  an  orange 
minuet. 

The  deep  roaring  sound  was  get- 
ting closer.  He  looked  up  and  a half 
smile  wrinkled  his  wind  burnt 
cheeks.  My,  but  they  were  fast. 


By  Noman  Hathaway 


In  time  of  wor,  men 
reap  strange  harvests 


By  the  time  he  looked  down  again 
the  fire  had  spread  completely  over 
the  outline  of  the  huge  arrow.  The 
dry  grain  had  become  a mass  of 
arrogant  flames,  pointing  in  a direct 
manner. 

The  planes  were  almost  overhead. 
Suddenly  he  could  see  the  wing  tips 
of  the  leading  one  wiggle  as  he  saw 
the  flames  and  the  group  quickly 
veered  off  to  the  right,  following  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  They  were 
come  and  gone,  almost  like  a flock 
of  wild  geese. 

He  turned  around  and  looked  at 
the  wheat.  It  was  blackened  wisps, 
with  small  spirals  of  smoke  and 
flame  rising  intermittently  here  and 
there. 

He  turned  a clod  over  with  the 
toe  of  his  shoe  and  the  half  smile 
again  put  cracks  in  his  cheeks. 

The  wind  was  still  soft  and 
smooth  and  the  kildeers  were  still 
whistling,  for  he  had  sent  them  off 
toward  the  mountains,  away  from 
the  city.  It  would  escape  their 
bombs  for  this  time. 

He  smiled  ruefully  at  the  field. 
Maybe  the  ashes  would  be  good  for 
the  winter  wheat  anyway. 
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FROM  BRESLAl  ’s,  THE  FRIENDLY  SHOP 


For  fall  may  we  suggest  this  simple 
afternoon  dress  of  wool  jersey.  Ruth 
Aldrich,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  initiate, 
has  chosen  sky  blue,  hut  the  dress  also 


comes  in  white  and  cardinal  red.  This 
and  many  other  fall  styles  are  waiting 
for  you  at  BRESLAU’S  the  FRIENDLY 
SHOP. 
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looked  strong  and  lean  in  his  uni- 
form. His  hands  were  brown,  and 
his  hair  was  clipped  short.  Strong 
and  clean,  he  looked.  Someone  to 
belong  to.  To  wait  for,  even  if  wait- 
ing meant  being  alone.  That  is  how 
she  was  now.  Alone. 

Fallen  leaves  stuck  against  the 
soles  of  her  shoes.  Even  in  the  dusk 
she  could  see  the  red  and  yellow  of 
the  leaves,  l)ut  they  were  not  bright. 
The  woods  were  like  old  tapestry. 
Their  wonderful  colors  dull  with 
dust  of  years;  hut  this  was  not  dust, 
it  was  rain  from  a long  autumn 
storm. 

Walking  in  the  half  dark,  the 
time  just  between  the  evening  and 
night,  she  could  hear  her  thoughts — 
loud  like  spoken  words.  This  time 
of  day  the  lights  have  not  started 


shining  from  the  houses.  Traffic  on 
the  road  has  almost  ceased.  You 
hardly  know  whether  anyone  else  is 
in  the  world  with  you,  she  thought. 

How  could  she  stand  the  long 
day,  or  even  worse  the  night?  In  the 
day  she  could  live  by  expecting  him 
to  come  in  at  dinner  time,  hut  what 
could  she  tell  herself  when  he  did 
not  come.  When  the  dinner  was 
over  and  the  dishes  were  cleared 
away  and  the  house  settled  down  to 
stillness  again.  Only  the  radio  to 
sound  loud  and  useless  in  the  empty 
house.  And  Skippy.  Skippy,  old 
and  lazy,  who  slept  catlike  by  the 
fire  all  day,  getting  up  and  stretch- 
ing for  his  saucer  of  milk,  only  to 
settle  down  again  after  washing  his 
chin. 

At  the  station  she  had  cried  a 


little,  hut  that  was  after  he  had 
gone.  She  smiled  at  him  and  waved 
when  his  train  left  the  station.  Now 
she  was  walking  home  in  the  rain. 
She  wished  somewhere  in  one  of  the 
houses  she  passed  there  would  he  a 
light  to  show  her  there  was  someone 
else  left  at  home,  hut  there  were 
none. 

She  turned  up  the  gravel  lane  that 
led  into  her  own  yard — their  yard. 
She  walked  around  to  the  hack. 
There,  in  her  own  kitchen  a light 
was  burning.  It  looked  as  if  it  were 
waiting  for  her,  reassuring  her. 

She  found  her  key  and  let  herself 
in.  She  felt  warm  and  more  satis- 
fied in  the  dry  comfort  of  her 
kitchen.  On  the  tal)le  propped  up 
against  the  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
stood  the  note  he  had  left  for  her 
when  they  went  in  to  catch  his  train. 

She  read  it,  and  then  put  it  in  the 
pocket  of  her  blouse.  He  had  re- 
membered how  she  hated  a dark 
house,  and  he  was  there  waiting  for 
her. 
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BOY!  OH  BOY!  OH  BOY!  WABBIT  TWACKS 


THE  m LINE...  from  page  5 


witch,  and  his  knickers  hung  down 
under  his  torn  black  skirt. 

There  was  a child  who  must  have 
been  under  the  impression  she  was 
a gypsy.  She  wore  an  old  straw  hat, 
about  six  pounds  of  wooden  beads, 
and  her  hair  was  completely  hurled 
over  her  face.  In  mad  glee  they 
joined  hands  and  danced  around  the 
turtle  pair. 

“Kiss  her!  Kiss  her!”  they 
screamed,  howling  like  dervishes. 

Tweefle  kissed  her. 

The  kids  ran  away  taking  all 
Tweefle’s  poise  and  confidence  w ith 
them. 

T 

1 HE  MEMORY  OF  THAT  NIGHT  MADE 
TtVEEFLE  WINCE.  He  humped  over 
the  desk,  leaned  his  head  on  his 


claws  and  gazed  out  the  window.  He 
saw'  boys  marching  on  the  drill  field, 
and  blue  sky. 

“What  I have  been,”  he  decided, 
“is  lax.” 

He  thought  of  the  lazy  afternoons 
he  wasted  away,  the  way  he  loved 
to  look  at  girls  with  silk  stockings 
on  when  he  knew  it  was  unpatriotic 
to  even  peep  at  anything  above 
rayon,  the  aimless  miles  that  mount- 
ed constantly  on  his  speedometer, 
the  space  he  w'asted  in  his  mag  with 
dirty  jokes.  They  were  w'onderful 
thoughts. 

Then  Tweefle  sighed.  He  swung 
around  in  his  chair,  got  out  some 
fresh  paper  for  the  typewriter,  and 
searched  for  the  thesaurus.  He  ran 
one  scaley  claw  down  the  page,  look- 
ing for  the  word  patriotism. 


TRAIN  SMOKE 


Filthy  incense,  monster  exhalation 
Blown  from  the  belly  of  a snake: 
You  hang  like  worn  and  ravelled 
lace 

Fringing  the  trees  by  the  track. 


by 


Maraline  Beh  rend 
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for  posterity  but  for  Johnny  Hodges  in  the  Duke 
Ellington  orchestra.  If  someone  else  wants  to  play 
that  song,  whether  at  the  present  or  fifty  years  in  the 
future,  he  must  have  a new  arrangement  made  that 
will  accommodate  his  particular  way  of  playing. 
Asiatic  music  is  that  way,  too.  And  classical  music 
was  also  strong  on  improvisation,  at  first.  Today,  in 
classical  music,  even  the  parts  marked  “improvisa- 
tion” are  usually  stereotyped. 

The  fact  that  personal  interpretation  and  improv- 
isation is  so  strong  in  jazz  has  led  many  people  to  con- 
clude that  good  jazz  can  not  be  written  down.  By  and 
large,  that  is  fallacious. 

This  matter  of  the  written  note  in  jazz  also  brings 
up  the  last  point  Td  like  to  make  on  this  matter  of  the 
general  misunderstanding  of  classicists  towards  hot 
music.  They  feel  that  because  jazz  musicians  read 
notes  differently  than  classical  musicians,  the  jazz  men 
are  therefore  wrong.  The  jazzmen  slur  notes,  distort 
them,  and  so  on.  As  a matter  of  fact  a musical  note 
means  absolutely  nothing  but  what  a given  tradition 
says  it’s  to  mean.  It  is  an  arbitrary  mark.  In  India, 
we  have  a different  system  of  notation.  If  the  Indians 
were  to  adopt  the  European  form  of  notation,  as  thev 
can  and  have,  that  does  not  mean  they’d  play  the  notes 
as  Europeans  do.  Their  tradition  tells  them  to  treat 
notes  in  such  and  such  a way,  to  do  this  or  that  if  notes 
are  in  a certain  sequence.  In  jazz,  since  the  instru- 
ments express  themselves  differently  than  in  the 
classics — as  previously  explained — the  notes  mean 
something  different  to  them  than  to  the  classicists.  Not 
that  they  can’t  play  the  notes  “legitimatelv.”  They 
are  simply  wrong,  by  jazz  standards,  when  they  play 
them  “legitimately.”  I am  always  amused  at  these 


broad  minded  symphony  men  who  get  hold  of  fine 
jazz  arrangements,  play  them  with  immaculate  per- 
fection ( by  their  standards)  and  then  say  that  they’ve 
played  jazz  and  wasn’t  it  an  easy  thing  to  do.  I’ve 
heard  Jose  Iturl)i,  among  others,  play  such  jazz  and 
it  was  as  close  to  the  real  thing  as  a Gregorian  chant. 
Not,  I repeat,  that  jazz  can’t  be  read.  It  simply  must 
be  read  by  men  developed  in  the  jazz  idiom. 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those  classical  music 
lovers  who  hasn’t  given  swing  a second  thought,  I want 
to  assure  you  that  you’re  intellectually  out  of  date — - 
at  least  as  far  as  music  goes.  Keep  your  classics.  But 
take  on  some  honest,  20th  century  music,  too. 
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First  01(1  Maid:  If  a man  ever 
kissed  me,  I believe  I’d  die. 

Second  Old  Maid:  I'd  he  ready 
then  myself. 


Y • • • mmM 

Frosh  One:  “I  hear  yon  got 
thrown  out  of  school  for  calling  the 
dean  a fish.” 

Frosh  Two:  “I  didn’t  call  him  a 
fish.  I just  said  That’s  our  dean,’ 
real  fast.” 


Y • • • mmi 

Q:  Who  is  the  most  outstanding 
football  player  of  the  year? 

T:  The  fullback  who  ran  around 
his  own  end. 


Y • • • 

I call  my  girl  real  estate  because 
she  means  a lot  to  me. 

Y • • • BV 

I know  that  I would  surely  grin 
And  laugh  away  dull  care. 

If  I could  see  a dentist  in 
Another  dentist’s  chair. 

Y • • • ■■■ 

“Why,  this  water  runs  off  my 
back  like  water  off  a duck’s  back,” 
said  the  duck. 

Y • • • ■■■ 

She:  “I’m  Suzette,  the  Oriental 
dancer.” 

He:  “Shake.” 


Gridiron’s 

Golden 

Harvest 
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THE  1942  TEAM  IN  ACTION 


In  1931,  COACH  Curley  Byrd  pro- 
duced his  “Twentieth  Season  Spe- 
cial.” This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
gridiron  aggregation  ever  to  repre- 
sent the  University.  Included  in  the 
Old  Liner’s  victory  column  were 
wins  over  Navy  and  over  the  Old 
Dominion’s  “Big  Four.”  Jesse 
Krajcovic,  outstanding  Maryland 
guard,  was  given  All-American 
mention  while  the  entire  backfield, 
Ray  Poppelman,  “Shorty”  Chal- 
mers, “Bozie”  Berger,  and  A1 
Woods,  was  named  to  head  the  All 
State  team.  This  great  combination 
lost  only  to  a strong  Vanderbilt 
club  that  year. 

This  gridiron  success  was  short- 
lived, for  the  following  year  saw  a 
rather  slow  Terrapin  team  that  won 
only  five  out  of  eleven  games.  That 
same  season,  after  twenty-one  years 
in  the  coaching  business  with  a win- 
ning average  of  over  sixty-three  per- 
cent, president  Byrd  gave  Jack 
Faber  and  Charles  L.  Mackert  the 
job  of  coaching  the  Maryland  team. 
Jack  and  Mack  had  two  full  seasons 
of  headaches  before  good  results 
started  to  show.  In  1934  dame 
fortune  smiled.  Bill  Guckeyson 
played,  and  seven  games  were  won. 

For  two  years  the  Maryland  Terp 
raced  against  mediocrity,  and  fi- 
nally won  by  a hair  in  the  fall  of 
1937  when  coach  Frank  M.  Dobson 
breezed  his  pigskinners  through  a 


tough  ten  game  schedule,  to  come 
out  on  top  eight  to  two.  Two  new- 
comers to  the  schedule,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  Penn 
State,  accounted  for  the  losses.  That 
same  year  a previously  undefeated 
Syracuse  eleven  was  smashed  and 
pulverized  thirteen  to  nothing  by  the 
underdogs  from  College  Park  for 
one  of  the  major  gridiron  upsets. 
Jarrin’  Jim  Meade,  particularly  in 
this  game,  gained  for  himself  na- 
tional recognition. 

For  five  years  Maryland  teams 
were  below  par  in  footl)all.  Games 
were  won,  but  more  games  were 
lost;  students  and  alumni  lost  in- 
terest; school  spirit  was  at  a low 
ebb;  and  the  newspapers  even 
panned  the  team.  Recognition  of 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  Mary- 
land Terrapins  brought  action  from 
Dr.  Byrd  and  other  responsible  ad- 
ministrative heads.  Out  of  the  West 
came  Clark  Sliaughnessy  who  took 
the  situation  in  hand  and  shaped  it 
to  a “T.”  Under  the  Sliaughnessy 
system  the  1942  edition  of  Mary- 
land football  lost  the  slowness  of 
the  traditional  Terrapin  and  a- 
chieved  the  lightning  speed  of  fight- 
ing Old  Liners. 

For  fifty  years  the  students  and 
alumni  have  sung  the  praises  of 
Maryland  throughout  the  land.  This 
golden  year  of  the  great  game 
promises  to  make  Maryland  men 
wave  high  the  colors  of  their  team. 
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CHULPGE  MET 


Goodbye!  The  bugle  sounds,  and  I must  start. 

Whoever  deemed  the  passing  hours  so  sprightly!' 
The  autumn  leaves  clasp  hands  awhile  and  port — 
Forgive  me  if  I say  goodbye  as  lightly. 

A shot  well  aimed  confutes  our  frantic  creeds, 

Our  bold  attempts  to  deprecate  and  flout  it. 

No  matter  how  the  trusting  chaplain  pleads. 

There  is  a strange  finality  about  it. 

It  is  not  easy  parting,  that  we  know. 

Though  all  the  strength  of  heaven  were  supplied  you, 
And  though  / feel  you  near  where’er  I go, 

Christ  knows  Vd  rather  stay  at  home  beside  you. 

Hut  war  strikes  deep.  It  severs  where  it  falls. 

And  in  this  joint  reality  and  seeming 
One  finds  small  trouble  making  out  some  cause. 

Some  flagging  hope  he’d  risk  his  life  redeeming. 

Goodbye,  and  smile.  That’s  better.  Love  shall  lend 
A faith  as  firm  as  death,  a purpose  steady. 

It  matters  little  what  may  be  the  end 

When  we  have  had  our  paradise  already. 
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